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MORDON CHURCH. 


Mordon Church, of which we here pre- 
sent a view, from Brayley and Britton’s 
new “History of Surrey,” is within an 
easy distance from town, and well deserv- 
ing of inspection. It is a long and narrow 
fabric dedicated to St. Laurance, and was 
rebuilt with brick about the year 1636, 
—. at the expense of Richard Garth, 

sq., the lord of the manor, who restored 
the great tithes to the living, and was 
buried here in 1639. “The ancient win- 
dows, however,” observe our authors, 
“which are of stone, and in the painted 
style, appear to have been preserved and 
replaced;” that at the east end, shown in 
the view, is designed with much elegance, 
It is splendidly decorated with stained and 

ainted glass; of which the principal sub- 
ject, viz., Moses and Aaron supporting the 
Decalogue, with smaller figures of Zacha- 
rias coming to the high priest, and Jonah 
escaping from the whale’s belly, is frum the 
design of a former age, being mentioned by 
Aubrey. The dove and the cherubims in 
NO. 1239.] 
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the upper compartments, which were exe- 
cuted after the designs of Mrs. Lancelot 
Chambers, an accomplished lady, long re- 
sident in this parish, are much and deserv- 
edly admired. Altogether the building 
consists of a nave and chancel (separated 
only by a raised step in the floor); with 
the low embattled tower of the west end, 
containing three bells, and a small south 
porch, forming the chief entrance. The 
pulpit, octagonal in form, with a handsome 
sounding-board, is of ash, and in a galle 
at the west end, erected in 1791, is a small 
but neat o Here also, is a new and 
elegant stone font, of an octagonal form, 
with quatre ornaments, sunk in the panel, 
supported by a peasy The font was 
executed by Mr. Legran, a pupil of Chan- 
trey’s. Within this church are numerous 
monuments, grave-stones, and inscriptions 
on brass, to the memory of the Garth, , 
Gardiner, Leheap, Carlton, Meyrick, 
Lowndes, Batts, and other families. ose 
of a mural character are most handsome, 
and in excellent preservation. 
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THE SCRIBBLER’S CAPTIVE. 

I was one morning about to write a let- 
ter, when I observed a very small insect 
(hardly visible to the naked eye), such as 
is frequently found about paper, moving on 
the sheet I had prepared to use. A single 
line drawn by my pen seemed to obstruct 
his march. He turned back as I should 
have done, if afoul ditch too broad to be 
leaped, had suddenly presented itself in the 
way I proposed to journey. <A second line 
compelled him again to change his course, 
and a third and fourth secured him within 
the limits of a square. 

The tiny creature ran about evidently 
frightened; whether he trembled for his 
life, or was only afraid that his appearance 
would be impaired by the sable stream, 
which threatened to sully his delicate feet, 
if he ventured to advance, I could not de- 
termine. My opinion inclined to the latter 
supposition, for the line was hardly coarse 
enough to justify the former, He might 
be a beau of his species, and on his road to 
pay his addresses to some fair insect of 
great family, and high pretensions, and in 
that case, to present himself in such awful 
plight, as wading throngh a stream of ink 
would cause, it was easy to conceive, might 
have proved fatal to his dearest hopes. It 
wind be no joke for a dandy, intending to 
wait upon his adored Miss F. in the Re- 
gent’s Park, with views like those for 
which I give his brother insect credit, to 
get a dip in the common sewer, without 
any possibility, as was the case with my 
unfortunate prisoner, of changing his shoes, 
stockings, and inexpressibles, before he en- 
tered the drawing-room. 

That something like this was the case, I 
felt almost convinced, when having pro- 
cured a powerful magnifying glass, I was 
enabled to make out the form of the crea- 
ture, whose motion was all my unassisted 
vision could distinctly trace before. He 
was really a pretty fellow: two horns like 
those of a butterfly graced his head; he 
had fine large prominent eyes; his form 
was longer, perhaps it would better to say, 
his figure was more genteel, than that of 
our fragrant friend of the bedstead, and his 
speed, small size considered, quite as great. 

But whatever the case might be in the 
first. instance, I am sure he subsequently 
discovered that he was in a situation of 
tremendous peril. My pen, though it has 
sometimes been said not to be an ill- 
natured one, was very cruel on this occa- 
sion, for it swelled the lines previously 
traced, from slender cemmon-place marks, 
to broad, well-supplied rivulets, which 
it would have becn death for the cap- 
tive to attempt. Of this.he seemed per- 
fectly sensible, and possibly blamed his 
own want of presence of mind, for not 
rushing through what had at first checked 


his progress, instead of waiting till it had 
swelled into what he deemed an ocean. 

He ran now one way, and then another, 
but “all,” as we romance writers say, “ was 
dark around.” Then he squatted down. 
“Ts this dispair,” thought I, “ or is it expe- 
rience? Does the creature conclude that 
escape is impossible, or often in such dif- 
ficulties, does he expect that the ink will 
presently dry, and allow him to proceed.” 

His case was singular, but my s'tuation 
was not less so. I was for the moment an 
earthly Almighty. There was but one 
being possessed of life, whom my omnipo- 
tence could immediately control, it is true, 
and that one not my own creation: but to 
him I was somebody. My little finger was, 
perhaps, a hundred million times the size 
of his whole body; a touch of my awful 
hand could annihilate him in a moment. 
It had made him prisoner, and overthrown 
all his established notions of geography, 
as taught, perhaps, by the ablest insect 
preceptors, even from the creation of his 
world (that is the issuing of my sheet from 
the paper mill), by making what he might 
regard as vast seas, to roll, where all was 
dry land before; by making that black, 
which before was white. 

Another copious dip or two, would have 
completely filled up the hollow of the square, 
and destruction to him and his friends, if 
he had any such, too small to be visible 
near him, would have been as certain, 
hopeless, and complete, as if London had 
met the fate of Herculaneum or “the 
great globe itself’ been “ dissolved.” 

The creature, however, remained mo- 
tionless so long, that I began to think he 
was dead, and my ideas were in motion to 
hold a coroner’s inquest on the remains. 
Perhaps it was fright that had killed him; 
or it might be that the noxious fumes of 
the ink, had been too powerful for his finer 
organs. But there are creatures it occurred 
to me, mentioned by Dr. Franklin and 
others, whese lives are so brief, that 
several generations of them are called 
into existence, and die by natural decay in 
the course of a day. In that case, thought 
I, what a monstrous deed may I have 
perpetrated! A weak, unoffending pilgrim 
has probably been arrested by me in the 
flower of his youth, and detained a forlorn 
captive, and in mere wantonness, to die 
from grief in old age; or if this were too 
much to suppose, it was not very unlikely 
that an hour being to his life more than a 
week is to mine, the wants of nature de- 
mand to be attended to after shor‘er 
intervals, and though that spot to which he 
was confined, appeared to. my eye, as 
fertile, and in all respects as eligible a 
portion of his country (my paper) as any 
other, the fact might not be so, and he, for 
aught I could say to the contrary, had 
perished by famine. 
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The fear was vain; he sogn revived, and 
apparently in good health. I had esta- 
blished reservoirs of ink at the corners of 
my square, which from time to time were 
replenished, and these as they stood above 
the surface of the paper, glistening bright- 
ly in the sun, and in motion when my 
table got a shake, must have presented to 
him an appalling spectacle. Yet he did 
not fear to approach them. If I put the 
pen near him, he drew suddenly back close 
upon the margin of the flowing ink, but I 
could not discover that he ever touched it. 

While I was thus engaged, I perceived 
another creature of the same _ species, 
approach my prison. It halted, and then 
advanced—then halted again, and then 
receded. I should think it could not see 
the captive, but possibly its cry of distress 
might be heard from the enclosure, though 
it was not audible to me. This new 
acquaintance might be the Hero of m 
Leander, or for aught I knew, the Leander 
of my Hero, for I had no means of ascer- 
taining, that I had not been ungallant 
enough to doom a lady to an unexpected 
confinement. If such were the case, 
Leander had no fancy to attempt the sable 
Hellespont, which I had interposed between 
him and his love. The burning forest was 
not so dreadful to Tancred. But it might 
be a parent, a disconsclate mother, or 
a venerable father, who wildly sought a 
child long since expected to return, but 
mysteriously withheld from their love, by 
an overruling power which they could 
neither resist nor propitiate. I thought of 
bringing the two tegether—to witness 
their warm emotions at thus encountering 
each other; but while studying how to 
manage a scene so eminently dramatic, the 
second performer had reached the edge of 
the paper, and could not be stayed without 
risking the instant annihilation of my 
black fortress. 

I now grew weary of tyranny, and pro- 
posed to release the object of my late 
persecution. But this was rather a difficult 
task. It is easier to do wrong than to 
repair it. Four slight movements of my 
pen had in a moment doomed a r 
traveller, whose business might have ae 
of the utmost importance, to a long cap- 
tivity. Icould not so soon dry the ink. 
If for that purpose I had held the paper to 
the fire, he would have been burned; the 
nib of my_pen to his transparent side 
would have been a spear; and to have used 
my knife, in order to lift him, would have 
been literally putting him to the sword. 
All I could do, was to scrape a way through 
the ink, and endeavour to direct him to the 
path thus opened for his accommodation. 

This I at length effected, and he went on 
like Christian and Hopeful, in “The Pil- 
grim’s Progress,” “rejoicing.” Whether 
when he got home, he was regarded as a 


Sindbad, a Gulliver, or a Captain Ross, I 
am unable to report. Perhaps he was nearer 
my own level than I am voces to believe, 
and had only to apologize to friends with 
whom he was to dine, for coming too late. 
He would give, I suspect, no favourable ac- 
count of me. The astounding glare of my 
glass, which he would naturally call the 
“ eye of the monster,” my immense size (as 
compared with his), the colour of my coat, 
which was that of my ink, as well as the 
sport I seemed to make of sufferings not to 
be described, might justify him in charac- 
terizing me—not as I know myself—a poor 
dabbler in the black art, but as the Black 
Gentleman himself. 


_——— 


THE SIEGE OF VALIENCIENNES. 


The following striking picture from 
Blachwood’s Magazine, is worthy the pen 


y of Colonel Napier. Marston, the nar- 


rator, it must be premised, is a prisoner of 
war at the moment of the assault:— 

“A new scene—a terrible and yet superb 
one — suddenly broke upon me. A dis- 
charge of rockets from various points of 
the allied lixes showed thata general move- 
ment was begun. The batteries opened 
along the whole extent of the trenches, and 
by their blaze I was able to discern, ad- 
vancing and formed in their rear, two im- 
mense columns, which, however, in the dis- 
tance and fitfulness of the glare, looked 
more like huge clouds than living beings. 
The guns of the ramparts soon replied, and 
the roar was deafening; while the plunging 
of the shot along the roofs and ramparts 
made our situation perilous in no slight de- 
gree. But, in the midst of this hurricane 
of fire, I saw a single rocket shoot up from 
the camp, and the whole range of batteries 
ceased at the instant. The completeness 
of the cessation was scarcely less appalling 
than the roar. While every telescope was 
turned instantly to the spot, where the 
columns and batteries seemed to have sunk 
together into the earth, a pyramid of blast- 
ing flame burst up to the very clouds, car- 
rying with it fragments of beams and ma- 
sonry. The explosion rent the air, and 
shook the building on which it stood as if 
it had been a house of sand. <A crowd of 
engineers and staff-officers now rushed on 
the roof, and their alarm at the results of 
the concussion was undisguised. “ This is 
what was expected,” said the chief to me; 
“but it was impossible to discover where 
the gallery of their mine was run. Our 
counter-mine has clearly failed.” He had 
scarcely spoken the words before a second 
and still broader explosion tore up the 
ground to a great extent, and threw the 
counterscarp for several hundred yards into 
the ditch, The drums of the columns 
were now distinctly heard beating the ad’ 
vance; but darkness had again fallen, and 
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all was invisible. A third explosion fol- 
lowed, still closer to the ramparts, which 
blew up the face of the grand bastion. 
The stormers now gave a general shout, 
and I saw them gallantly dashing across 
the ditch and covered way, —s own the 
palisades, fighting hand to hand, clearing 
the outworks with the bayonet, and finally 
making a lodgement on the bastion itself. 
The red-coats, which now swarmed through 
%he works, and the colours planted on the 
ramparts, showed me that my countrymen 
had led the assault, and my heart throbbed 
with envy and admiration. “Why am I 
not there?” was my involuntary cry; as 


I almost wished that some of the shots, 
which were now flymg about the roofs, 
would relieve me from the shame of being 
a hopeless spectator. “ Mon ami,” said the 
voice of the brave and good-natured French- 
man who had overheard me—* if you wish 
to rejoin your regiment you will not have 
long to wait. This affair will not be deci- 
ded to-night, as I thought that it would be 
half an hour ago. I see that they have 
done as much as they intend for the time, 
and mean to leave the rest to fright and 
famine. To-morrow will tell us some- 
thing. Pack up your valise. “ Bon soir.” 





ANCIENT CHURCH BRASSES. 
See “ Faulkner’s History of Fulham.” 
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These brasses were first introduced into 
churches in the twelfth century. They 
were originally manufactured in Flanders, 
and were taken in exchange for wool by 
the English merchants, though in general 
as portraits of the persons they commemo- 
rate they are purely imaginary; it is curi- 
ous to observe the strict costume of habits 
according to the rank in life of those they 
purpose to represent. 

The annexed was discovered in Fulham 


Church, in the year 1777, when the church 
was under repair. It has the following 
inscription :— 

“ Here lies Dame Margaret Saunders, a 
native of Ghent, in Flanders, who, by 
Gerard Hormbolt, an eminent painter of 
Ghent, had Dame Susan, the wife of Mas- 
ter John Palmer, bowyer to the king, who 
died Anno Domini 1229, the 26th, of No- 
vember.” 

“ Pray for her Soul.” 
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THE LAY OF THE LABOURER. 


Mr. Hood has written another poem, 
which is an appeal to the wealthy on be- 
half of humble industry. Touching in 
itself, it is rendered more effective from 
certain scenes lately enacted, in which 
certain parties assuming the airs of bein 
great friends to the poor, have been prove 
to favour the vilest exactions that mean- 
ness could impose on misery. Let the 
wearer of a title, who cannot enjoy a twen- 
tieth part of what he possesses, blush for 
the anguish, the sighs, and the despair 
which his sordid lust for gain inflicts on 
the lonely beings who only desire to live 
by labour, in order that he may add gold 
to gold, and augment a store already use- 
less from its magnitude. 


A spade! arake! a hoe! 
A pickaxe, or a bill! 

A hook to reap, or a scythe to mow, 
A flail, or what ye will— 

And here’s a ready hand 
To ply the needful tool, 

And skilled enough, by lessons rough, 
In Labour’s rugged school. 


To hedge, or dig the ditch, 
To lop or fell the tree, 

To lay the swarth on the sultry field, 
Or plough the stubborn lea ; 

The harvest stack to bind, 
The wheaten rick to thatch, 

And never fear in my pouch to find 
The tinder or the match. 


To a flaming barn or farm 
My fancies never roam ; 
The fire I yearn to kindle and burn 
{s on the hearth of Home ; 
Where children buddle and crouch 
Through dark long winter days, 
Where starving children huddle and crouch, 
To see the cheerful rays, 
A-glowing on the haggard cheek, 
And not in the haggard’s blaze! 


To Him who sends a drought 
To parch the fields forlorn, 

The rain to flood the meadows with mud, 
The blight to blast the corn ; 

To him I leave to guide 
The bolt in its crooked path, 

To strike the miser’s rick, and show 
The skies blood-red with wrath. 


A spade ! arake! a hoe! 
A pickaxe, or a bill, 
A hook to — ora — to mow, 
A flail, or what ye wi 
The corn to thrash, or the hedge to plash, 
The market-team to drive, 
Or mend the feoce by tbe cover side, 
And leave the game alive. 
Ay, are me work, 
And then you need not fear, 
That I shall snare his worship’s hare, 
Or kill his grace’s deer ; 
Break into his lordship’s honse, 
To steal the plate so rich ; 
Or leave the yeoman that had a purse 
To welter in a ditch. 


Wherever Nature needs, 
Wherever Labour calls, 
No job I'll shirk of the hardest work, 
To shun the workhouse walls; 
Where savage laws begrudge 
The pauper Labe its breath, 
And doom a wife to a widow’s life, 
Before her partner’s death. 
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My only claim is this, 
ith labour stiff and stark, 

By lawful turn, my Brig to earn, 
Between the light and dark ; 

My daily bread, and nightly bed, 
My bacon, and ane of beer— 

But all from the han‘ that holds the jand, 
And none from the overseer! 


No parish money, or loaf, 
No pauper badges for me, 

A son of the soil, by right of toil, 
Entitled to my fee. 

No alms I ask, give me my task, 
Here are the arm, the leg 

The strength, the sinews of a man, 
To work, and not to beg. 


Still one of Adam’s heirs, 
Though doom’d by chance of birth 

To dress so mean, and to eat the lean, 
Instead of the fat of the earth ; 

To make such humble meals 
As honest labour can, 

A bone and a crust, with a grac: to God, 
And little thanks to man! 


A spade! arake! a hoe! 
A pickaxe, or a bill! 
A hook to reap, ora scythe to mow, 
A flail, or what ye will— 
Whatever the tool to ply, 
Here is a willing aedge, 
With muscle and limb, and woe to him 
Who does their pay begrudge ! 


Who every | score 
Docks labour’s little mite, 
Bestows on the poor at the temple door, 
But robbed them over night. 
The very shiliing he hoped to save, 
As health and morals fail, 
Sball visit me in the New Bastile, 
The Spital, or the Gaol ! 





HARBOURS OF REFUGE ON THE 
SOUTHERN COAST OF ENGLAND. 
DOVER. 


Some time since a committee of the House 
of Commons sat on the subject of Ship- 
wrecks on the southern coast of England, 
where the committee came to the conclu- 
sion that two or more harbours of refuge 
were indispensable. It is not a little sin- 
gular, that this committee, aided and as- 
sisted by the most skilful engineers of the 
day, selected parts of the coast entirely 
unfit for harbours of refuge, and over- 
looked those which are almost formed by 
nature for such works. It needed no ghost 
to inform us that a harbour of refuge would 
be useless at Margate for vessels 
by south westerly winds; for if any dan- 
ger threatened such craft in their p 
up the channel, a harbour of refuge would 
be required long before they reached this 
home-point; and yet, in a recent udo 
scientific peniotlien’; the writer gravely dis- 
cusses such a plan; and he asserts that 
the “ North Foreland is one of the best si- 
tuations for a harbour that can be found; 
supposing it were actually determined that 
more than two should be constructed be- 
tween Portsmouth and the Thames.” To 
this we entirely object, for if a vessel has 
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had the good fortune to weather a stiff gale 
as far as that point, she is quite safe in 
riding before south westerly winds; and if 
it blows a hurricane from the north east, 
then a vessel proceeding outward bound, 
would very naturally anchor at Sheerness. 
With regard to a harbour at Sandwich, 
the project (those skilled in such matters 
concur) could only enter the brain of a 
jobber or madman, and are surprised that 
any person could seriously incline to con- 
sider such a scheme. With regard to 
Dover, we should suppose the writer of the 
article had never visited that interesting 
but contracted town. Where are the ca- 
pabilities for making a harbour on a grand 
scale, excepting by artificial means, at an 
expense of half a million of money? Mr. 
Cubitt proposes to construct one in the bay 
of Dover by a breakwater, to be converted 
into a permanent harbour in ten or fifteen 
years! This is a pretty scheme from such 
an engineer as Mr. Cubitt; but why at- 
tempt to force nature by art in this way, 
when, after all, neither Mr. Cubitt nor any 
other man can alter the natural difficulties 
of the bay, choked with shingle, shallow, 
drawing but a few feet of water, which 
prevents steamers of light draught from 
nearing the shore by a quarter of a mile. 
The fact is, that all has been done for Dover 
that can be done; and to attempt the im- 
possible, certainly increases our admiration 
for Mr. Cubitt’s extraordinary conception. 
But the Duke of Wellington has been ex- 
amined upon the propriety of a harbour of 
refuge for this place, and he is favourable 
to the project. Now we have a very high 
opinion of the noble duke in military 
matters, and we would receive, as gospel, 
all he utters on those subjects; but when 
the noble duke gives his opinion on a point 
connected with engineering, we may res- 
pectfully differ from him. Only imagine 
the noble duke, gravely assenting to a 
plan to construct a harbour in a shallow 
bay of shingle, or by curved breakwater, 
connected with the land, enclosing an area 
of five hundred acres of the British chan- 
nel! Where is the land to befound? We 
challenge the projector to place his foot 
upon any substance but chalk and shingle; 
and why are all these projects to be enter- 
tained, when, a few miles westward, a place 
can be found, constructed by the great ar- 
chitect of the universe, for the stupendous 
plans of prolific engineers of England? 
This place we shall shortly speak of; but, 
meanwhile, let us finish with Dover. The 
writer referred to concludes his remarks, by 
stating his belief in all that Mr. Cubitt and 
Mr. Steward have stated, and leaps to 4 
conclusion that, as Dover happens to be 
opposite to Calais, ergo, it must be the best 
of places for a harbour of refuge, because 
it is “ well fitted to appose warlike attacks” 


from that place. Attacks,indeed! Is not 
Dover almost impregnable, with her white 
chffs, rising abruptly from her shingled 
bay; her bold promontories and her frown- 
ing batteries, present such an appearance to 
the Gaul, that it is not here that an attack 
would be made in war; andif such attempts 
should be made, would her “tive hundred 
acres,” surrounded by her “curved break- 
waters,” retard an aggresor? But Dover 
would be an excellent situation if nature 
permitted the construction of a harbour of 
refuge; but where is the back water to 
come from, for itis of no use to havea 
harbour without this necessary element; 
why, the mouth of the present harbour is 
so continually choked with shingle, that 
fourth-rate steamers cannot enter or depart 
excepting at high water? We have seen 
the captains of vessels desire to enter, but 
have been warmed in time of the uselessness 
of the attempt. Buta harbour on a grand 
scale on this point of the coast would not 
permit a homeward bound first-rate ship 
to anchor in it, and how could one be con- 
sidered “ grand” which did not- include all 
kinds of craft. Mr. Cubitt may remove 
mountains by chemical agency, but we 
question whether any power, he or other 
persons possess, can alter the eternal 
operations of nature in Dover bay. Of 
Folkstone we shall speak hereafter. A. 


THE DOCTOR ABROAD, OR LIFE 
IN NEW ZEALAND. 


The following letter has been addressed 
to Mr. George Robins, by a surgeon, who 
left this country two years ago in conse- 
quence of rupturing a vessel in the chest. 
The writer, it will be seen, is likely to be- 
come jack of all trades, as. besides being a 
medical man, he is an architect, a magis- 
trate, a farmer, and a manager of a saw- 
mill, already :— 

“ Motucka, Nelson, New Zealand, June 14. 

“My dear friend—The unexpected arri- 
val of a vessel which has looked in upon 
us on her way direct to England, gives me 
the opportunity of sending you a letter 
with the knowledge that you will most 
probably receive it within four months of 
this date; a period which, however long it 
may seem to you, is comparatively short to 
the time which we find many of our letters 
have been on their travels. Some of them 
most probably have never reached you; 
for I hear frequent reports of the irregula- 
rities of our post-office, and we send our 
letters indifferently i of India, Val- 

araiso, Sydney, or Van Diemen’s Land. 

‘o begin from the beginning, I will sup- 
pose you have already heard, that tired of 
waiting in Nelson for the meng re S| IT ex- 
pected, and seeing that when it did come 





out, it would require more money to set it 
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in motion than I had any chance of pos- 
sessing, I resolved to remove to my section 
of fifty acres of land at Motucka, on the 
opposite side of the bay to Nelson, about 
sixteen miles in a direct line. I started 
according, taking the boys with me, and 
leaving Sarah with the girls until I had 
got some of the roughest work over. So I 
pitched my tent at the edge of a wood, 
about three quarters of a mile from the 
sea, and began cutting down wood, digging 
drains, making a road, &c. My first object, 
of course, was to make myself a house, 
which I determined to build of logs, 
in the American manner, but from 
being obliged to work in the rainy season, 
and from having todo with men who, from 
various causes, had got a great idea of 
doing exactly as they pleased, my progress 
was not equal to my wishes, so that when 
my dear Sarah insisted upon coming over 
three months afterwards, I was obliged to 
receive her in our tent, where we spent 
four months of the summer season, leading 
a complete gipsey life, cooking in the open 
air, and with no further defence against 
intrusion of all kinds than a simple piece 
of canvas fastened with a hook and eye. 
This, however, we found sufficient; we 
found the few settlers here excellently dis- 
posed, and willing to render us any assis- 
tance in their power, and we are on the 
best of terms with the natives, to whom my 
character of a doctor is a wonderful recom- 
mendation. I have now another part to 
play, having been made a magistrate, or, 
as the natives call me, governor of Mo- 
tucka. To return to ourselves; we have 
at last got into our house, which Sarah 
tells me does great credit to my skill and 
taste as an architect, and which, when 
finished—for I have not got up my chim- 
neys yet, making use of a stove—she 
thinks will be one of the most convenient 
in the colony, as I know for its size it will 
be one of the cheapest; for, looking at our 
number in family, I thought it no use 
cramping ourselves, and yet it has not cost 
more in labour and materials, than 1201. 
We have been in it about three months, 
and every week adds something to its 
comforts, although I can very well fancy 
any one accustomed to English ideas look- 
ing about and wondering where they were. 
But the fact is, that no one who has not 
begun from the beginning has the least 
idea—the faintest conception—of how he 
is indebted to the co-operation of those 
arounthim, or the labours ot those who 
came before him. After lying on the floor 
one enjoys the luxury of bed, even a 
truckle one; after going without milk or 
butter, I enjoy being the owner of a cow, 
though I have to milk her myself; and 
prefer taking my axe and cutting a log for 
the fire, even to the luxury of paying 32s, 
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per ton for best Wallsend coals. I ought 
not, however, to omit saying that my boys 
are becoming very useful. John and 
Frederick milk the cow almost always, and 
Graham drives her home, whilst Mary 
assists her mother, plies her needle, and 
hears the younger ones their lessons, 
whilst each in turn takes charge of baby, 
who is a general favourite, and promises 
fair to be one of the brightest of the lot. 
We have eaten potatoes of our own grow- 
ing, and eggs from our own poultry, and 
shall soon eat pork of our own raising. I 
went out on one occasion to catch fish, but, 
after being out all night, and sleeping on 
the sands by a drift wood fire, I came to 
the conclusion that, as long as the natives 
would sell fish of forty pounds weight for a 
shilling, I could employ my time more 
profitably. Our woods have, also, for some 
months, abounded with pigeons; and, al- 
though I hesitated at first to entrust John 
with a gun, yet, since I have done so, I 
have had no reason to regret it, and he 
has sometimes brought home as many as 
half a dozen birds at a time. Then, what 
you in England call necessaries of life, and 
we out here style foreign luxuries, are very 
cheap—rice 2}d. per lb.; moist sugar, dit- 
to; coffee 6d. Flour is dear; but we hope 
soon to be independent of foreign countries 
in that particular, and I have tasted some 
excellent ale from barley grown in the 
colony. So you see there is no great 
chance of our starving; in fact, we may be 
said to possess the three essentials—a 
house over our heads, good food, and good 
clothing; and if we occasionally feel doubt- 
ful about the future, we do but partake of 
the common lot of mortality, since none of 
us know what a day may bring forth. In 
the meantime, our spirits are not depressed; 
we have not forgotten how to laugh; and 
the other day, after a hearty burst, only 
regretted some of our friends wére not 
within hearing. We still continue pleased 
with the climate, its fine unclouded warm 
days, and its healthy bracing nights! and 
if, in common with all our neighbours, we 
feel the want of a heavier purse, we can 
here afford one thing, which no one in 
England can do, we can afford to be . 
Add to this, that the real expenses of liv. 
ing are ridiculously small; that I occa- 
sionally receive a pound or two for medical 
aid; that I have partly undertaken the 
management of a saw-mill during the 
illness of its proprietor, who was unequal 
to its management; and you will under- 
stand how, with the careful management 
of my dear Sarah, > income is equal to 
my expenses, and do not owe 5i. in 
the colony; so that, compared with the 
generality of mankind, I may be const- 
dered as very well off.” “J.D. G.” 
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Tut NOBLE HOUSE or CHOLMON- 
DELEY. 





Arms.—Gu. two helmets, in chief, ppr., garmshed, 
or, in base a garb of the last. 

Crest—A demi griffin, segreant, sa., beaked, 
winged, and membered, or, holding between 
the claws a helmet, as in the arms. 

Supporters —Dexter, a griffin, sa., beak, wings. 
and fore-legs or; sinister a wolf of the second, 
gorged with a collar, purpled hair. 

Motto.—Cassis tutissima virtus. ‘Virtue is the 
safest helmet.”’ 


It is not a little remarkable that, in the 
course of years, the surname of this family 
exhibits no fewer than twenty-five varia- 
tions. From the lordship of Cholmondeley, 
in the county of Cheshire, it appears to 
have been originally devised. The Chol- 
mondeley family and the house of Egerton 
own one common ancestor. At the period 
of the general survey, the lordship above 
mentioned formed a part of the possessions 
of Robert, son of Hugh, baron of Malpas, 
who dying without male issue, the lordship 
of Cholmondeley devolved on his only 
daughter, Lettice, who married Richard 
de Belward, whose son, or grandson, Wil- 
liam de Belward, married Beatrix, daugh- 
ter of Ranulph de Meschines, earl of Ches- 
ter. Thomas William, who, in right of his 
mother, was baron of Malpas, left three 
sons, David, whose name, from being clerk 
to the earl of Chester, was sometimes writ- 
ten Le Clerc, and sometimes De Malpas, 
succeeded his father at Malpas, after the 
earldom of Chester was annexed to the 
crown. He served the office of sheriff in 
the thirtieth year of the reign of Henry 
VIII, bearing then the name of David de 
Malpas. The second son of this David 
having established himself at Egerton, 
left the name of Egerton to his descen- 
dants, and from these the present Egertons 
of Cheshire have sprung. Robert the se- 
cond son, inheriting the lordship of Chol- 
mondeley from his father, took his surname 
therefrom. He married Mabel, daughter 
of Robert Fitz-Nigel, baron of Halton, and 
was succeeded by his son, Sir Hugh. He 
lived.in the reign of king Henry HI. The 
exact course of descent is there lost, but 
his hneal descendant, Richard de Chol- 


yg married Eleanor, the daughter 
of Sir Thomas Dutton, of Dutton. The 
grandson of Richard, Sir Hugh Cholmon- 
deley, in the reign of Henry VIII, was a 
military commander of note. He was five 
times sheriff of Chester, as also sheriff of 
Flintshire for some years, and for a long 
time, he was one of the two deputy-lieute- 
nants of Cheshire. He was twice married, 
but had only one son by his first wife, 
Anne, daughter and co-heir of George 
Dorman, of Malpas. Sir Hugh died Janu- 
ary 6, 1506-7, and was succeeded by his 
son of the same name, who married Mary, 
daughter and sole heir of Christopher Hal- 
ford, of Halford. This lady had a great 
contest with George Halford, of Newbo- 
rough, about the lands which had des- 
cended to her from her father. The con- 
test lasted more than forty years, but was 
at length settled by the mediation of friends. 
Lady Cholmondeley, in her widowhood, 
resided at Halford, which she rebuilt and 
enlarged. From the spirit she had evinced 
in the before mentionod suit, she was styled 
by James I, “ The bold lady of Cheshire.” 
She had six sons and three daughters, of 
which Robert, the eldest, inherited Chol- 
mondeley; he was created a baronet, 29th 
June, 1611, and, in 1628, advanced to the 
peerage of Ireland, by the dignity of vis- 
count Cholmondeley, of Kellis. In the 
twenty-first year of the reign of Charles I, 
his lordship was enrolled among the barons 
of England, as lord Cholmondeley, of 
Wiche Mulbank, commonly called Nant- 
wiche, and the following year advanced to 
the earldom of Leinster. He died in 1659, 
and his honours became extinct, but his 
estates passed to his nephew, Robert Chol- 
mondeley, esquire, who was created vis- 
count Cholmondeley, of Kellis, in 1661. 
He was succeeded by his son, Hugh, se- 
cond viscount, who having zealously for- 
warded the Revolution, was created, on the 
accession of William and Mary, by letters 
patent, dated 20th April, 1689, lord Chol- 
mondeley, of Nantwiche, with remainder 
to his brother, George, and advanced, in 
1706, to the dignities of viscount Malpas 
and earl of Cholmondeley, with similar re- 
version. His lordship was succeeded b 

his only brother, George, second earl, 
who having distinguished himself at the 
battle of the Boyne, in the command of 
the horse grenadier guards, had been 
elevated to the peerage of Ireland, 15th 
March, 1715, as te Newburgh, county 
of Wexford, and the 2nd July, 1716, he 
was created a peer of England, by the title 
of baron of Newburgh, in the island of 
Anglesea. The earl was succeeded by 
his elder son, George, third earl, who 
was succeeded by his grandson, George 
James, fourth earl. His lordship was 
advanced to the earldom of Rocksavage 
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and marquisate of Cholmondeley, 22nd 
November, 1815. He was a knight of the 
Garter, lord steward of the household, and 
chamberlain of Chester; he died 10th 
April, 1827, and was succeeded by his son, 
George Horatio, the present marquis. 





VANDYCK. 


From Mr. Carpenter’s “Pictorial Notices,” 
we gain some curious particulars of the 
personal history of Vandyck. The great 
artist, it appears, came to England during 
the reign of James I; and the British So- 
lomon had the good sense to extend to him 
some degree of patronage. In the order 
books of the Exchequer, entries are found 
denoting certain payments to be made to 
him. One of these is dated February 26th, 
1620-1, and authorises the payment to An- 
thony Van Dyck, of the somme of one 
hundred pounds, by way of reward for 
speciall service by him performed for his 
Majestie. “The date of the order,” Mr. 
Carpenter remarks, “ is so near that of the 
arrival of the commissioners from the 
Hague, in January, 1620-1, which is thus 
noticed by Sir John Finet—‘ Arrived at 
Greenwich six commissioners from the 
State of the United Provinces,’ that there 
are strong grounds for presuming Van 
Dyck to have accompanied them. Whether 
this sum: of 100/. was merely a gratuity, or 
given in payment for pictures painted by 
him, has not been ascertained. There isin 
the royal collection in Windsor Castle, a 
whole-length portrait of James I, the head 
of which has always been said to be pain- 
ted by Vandyck from materials placed in 
his hands by Charles I; this supposition in 
all probability originating in the belief 
that the painter did not visit England till 
James’s decease.” 

It has been supposed, by our intelligent 
contemporary, that the picture alluded to is 
probably that which hangs on the north 
side of St. George’s Hall, and which has 
been said to be from the pencil of Van 
Souvers. That of St. Martin dividing his 
cloak with beggars, which was purchased 
and added to the collection by Frederick, 
prince of Wales, the father of George III, itis 
suggested that it may be a duplicate of the 
painting by Van Dyck, on the same sub- 
ject connected with the original. Mr. Car- 
penter states some amusing facts. Of the 
painter he says—*“ A passion for the fair 
sex appears at all times to have been pre- 
dominant in him; and on this occasion it 
certainly got so far the better of his ardour 
in pursuit of improvement in his profession 
as to banish for the time all ideas of his 
projected tour in Italy.. The stay he made in 
Savelthem must have been for some length 
of time, as while under the influence of 
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Anna’s charms he painted, and at her per- 

suasion it is insisted, two pictures for the 

_— church. The subject of one was St. 

artin, the patron saint, on horseback, 

dividing the cloak with a ; to which 

he introduced as the saint the portrait of 
himself mounted on the horse given him by 

Rubens, who had some time before painted 

the same subject, and the picture in ques- 

tion seems to have been in every respect 
similar in treatment to that by his master. 

Michel, in his ‘Life of a relates the 

following interesting incident in regard to 

this picture by Van Dyck: — The priest 
and some other of the parish authorities 

thought proper to dis of it toa Mons. 

Hoet, of the Hague, for the sum of four 
thousand florins, without the knowl of 
the Seigneur, the Count de Konigseck, or 
the permission of the inhabitants. The 
villagers, finding their St. Martin had been 
taken down, and was about to be packed 
and conveyed away, armed themselves, and 
accompanied by their wives and children, 
who had furnished themselves with pitch- 
forks and other weapons, surrounded the 
church, determined to prevent the removal 
of the picture. A party were presently at 
the heels of Mons. de Hoet, who, in order to 

save himself, was obliged to leap the hedge 
of the priest’s garden, and betake himself 
by the way of the fields back to Brussels. 
The picture remained in the church; and a 
strong protestation ba aay the legality of 
its removal being made by the inhabitants, 
it was again replaced over the altar. The 
same enthusiastic feeling was manifested 
by the inhabitants tow that of St. Mar- 
tin on the French taking away the picture 
in 1806; the party sent to remove it not 
being suffered to do so until the arrival of 
a reinforcement of troops from Brussels. 
It was in the Louvre till 1815, when it was 
restored to its original situation.” 

We find the artist in England in the time 
of Charles. For the picture of Charles I 
and his family (the qucen holdi the 
princess Mary, and the prince of Wales 
standing by the side of the king) in the 
Van Dyck room at Windsor Castle, he re- 
ceived 1002. In the space of three months, 
this and two others were produced. 

“It is said that on one occasion the ki 
was sitting, the earl of Arundel, lord ste- 
ward of the household, incidentally speaking 
to him on the subject of finance, Charles 
addressed himself to Van Dyck, —*‘ And 
you, sir knight; know you what it is to 
want three or four thousand pounds?’ ‘Yes, 
Sire,’ replied the painter, ‘he who keeps 
his house open for his friends, and his 
purse for his mistresses, will soon find a va- 
cuum in his coffers.’ ” 

In the State-Paper Office there exists a 
document, which shows that the unfor- 

tunate Charles was not a bad hand at a bar- 
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gain, and understood the art of screwing 
as well as some of the eminent personages 
of the present day. That to which we re- 
fer is a curious bin for pictures, entitled 
‘Memoire pour sa Majestie le Roy,’ in the 
State-Paper Office, supposed to be in the 
handwriting of Van Dyck, with the charges 
for his pictures altered by the king. Char- 
les reduced the prices of some as much as 
cent. per cent.; one, for instance, entitled 
‘Le Roi alla ciasse,’ from 200/. to 1001. 
To cut away half the price required for the 
one of the productions of that immortal 
pencil, which was then at his command, 
was hardly worthy of one who wished to 
be “ every inch a king.” Mr. Carpenter 
conjectures this to be “the portrait of Char- 
les I, now in the Louvre, a duplicate of 
which is in the possession of the duke of 
Grafton, where Charles is represented 
standing beside his horse, leaning on his 
cane, attended by an equerry and a page. 
If the conjecture is correct, the price placed 
against it by the king, 1001, is somewhat 
unequal to the merit of the picture, which 
is one of the finest by the hand of the 
artist. It was purchased by Madame du 
Barri, in 1770, for twenty-four thousand 
franes, 9601, and was valued by the Ex- 
perts of the Musée, in 1816, at one hun- 
dred thousand frances, 4,000.” 





THE POET WORDSWORTH v. 
KAILWAYS. 
SONNET ON THE PROJECTED WINDERMERE 
RAILWAY. 

Is there no nook of English ground secure 

From rash assault? Schemes of retirement sown 

In youth, and ’mid the busy world kept pace 

As when their earliest flowers of hope were blown 

Must perish: how can they this blight endure ? 

And must he too his old delights disown 

Who scorns a false utilitarian lure 

?Mid his paternal fields at random thrown ? 

Baffle the threat, bright scene, from Orresthead 

Given to the pausing traveller's rapturous glance! 

Plead for thy peace, thou beautiful romance 

Of nature; and if human hearts be dead, 

Speak passing winds, ye torrents, with your strong 

And constant voice, protest against the wrong ! 
Wo. Worpsworrn. 

Rydal Mount, Oct. 12th, 1844. 

Let not the above be considered as 
merely a poetical effusion. The degree 
and kind of attachment which many of the 
yeomanry feel to their small inheritance 
ean scarcely be overrated. Near the 
house of one of them stands a magnificent 
tree, which a neighbour of the owner ad- 
vised him to fell for profit’s sake. “ Fell 
it,” exclaimed the yeoman, “I had rather 
fall on my knees and worship it.” It hap- 
pens, I believe, that the intended railway 
would pass through this little property, 
and I hope that an apology for the answer 
will not be thought necessary by one who 
enters into the strength of the feeling. 

W. W. 





The Gandering Yew. 
Br EUGENE SsuE. 


Translated by the Author of the ‘ Student's 
French Grammar,” translator of Hugo's 
“ Rhine,” Soulie’s “ Marguérite,” §c. 


VOLUME THE THIRD. 


CHAPTER XIII,—THE CONFESSION. 


The aspect of the church of St. Mary, 
on that dark and rainy morning, was 
more than usually dreary and uninviting. 
As Madame Baudoin, approached the porch, 
she witnessed a most revolting scene. 
Two or three men were chaunting the 
service for the dead, in a careless, un- 
concerned manner, round a plain deal 
coffin, that had for its followers, an old 
man and child, miserably clad, who were 
weeping bitterly. The beadle, vexed at 
being incommoded by an interment, from 
which he derived nothing but trouble, 
waited, with impatience, the conclusion of 
the ceremony. At last, the priest sprinkled 
a few drops of holy water upon the coffin, 
handed the vessel to the beadle, and retired. 
The vld man stretched out his hand to 
receive the holy water. 

“Take hold of the vessel, and be quick 
about it,” said the beadle, impatiently. 

The emotion of the old man was painful; 
his weakness was extreme. For a moment, 
he remained motionless, save the trem- 
bling of his hand, in which was clasped 
the holy water. In that bier was his 
daughter, the mother of the child that 
was weeping by his side. The heart of 
the old man was breaking at the thought 
of his taking a last adieu. He remained 
motionless, while convulsive sobs were 
rending his bosom. 

“Come, come,” said the beadle, in a 
brutal manner, “do you think that we are 
going to sleep here.” 

The poor man spoke not. He fell on 
his knees, made the sign of the cross upon 
the coffin, and was in the act of giving 
the vessel to his grandchild, when the 
sexton snatched it from his hands, telling 
him to get up. The poor old man reluc- 
tantly obeyed this harsh decree, and taking 
the child by the hand, slowly withdrew. 

“What a drawling old file that is,” 
whispered the beadle to the sexton; “ we 
shall scarcely have time to breakfast and 
dress ourselves for the slap-up funeral 
that’s to take place this morning. Ah, 
those are the deaths that we relish, my 
boy. Shoulder your halbert.” 

“March!” said the other, with an air of 
triumph: “we are «fine looking fellows, 
that’s easily seen; for my part, I am a dan- 
gerous chap to the fair sex. When I 
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appear amongst them, farewell to tran- 
quillity of mind.” 

This revolting scene increased the grief 
of Madame Baudoin. She entered the 
church. One of the distributors of holy 
water, a cunning old fellow, with a red and 
jovial countenance, approached her, and 
whispered in her ear, 

“The Abbé Dubois has not yet reached 
his box. Make haste, you will have the 
handselling of his beard.” 

Madame Baudoin, displeased at the joke 
of the irreverential sacristan, passed on, 
and knelt, as was her custom, before ap- 
proaching the tribunal of repentance. At 
the expiration of a few minutes, a tall 
priest, with grey hair, and morose aspect, 
entered, accompanied by a little old man, 
who was whispering in his ear. When 
they saw Madame Baudoin upon her knees, 
the priest said, “ Behold her!” 

“Then,” said the little man, who was 
Rodin, “in two or three hours we may 
expect the young girls at the convent. of 
St. Mary. I shall rely upon you.” 

“T hope so, for their safety,” said the 
priest, entering the confessional. 

No sooner had Redin left, than a voice 
reached the ears of Madame Baudoin, to 
the sound of which she had been long 
familiar, saying, “ You received my letter?” 

“ Yes, father.” 

“°Tis well; continue.” 

“Oh, father,” said the poor woman, 
“may I be forgiven for the sin I have 
committed. I accuse myself of not having 
said my prayers yesterday evening. My 
husband, from whom I have been sepa- 
rated for many years, arrived from Siberia, 
bringing with him two orphans, the daugh- 
ters of General Simon. In my bewilder- 
ment and delight, I committed this sin.” 

“Tt is a grievous fault. Continue-—” 

“ Yesterday morning I asked these young 
girls to join mein prayer, and I learnt to 
my horror and despair that they only 
prayed to their dead mother. They are 
not yet baptized, father.” 

“What! idolators!” 

“ Yes, it is this that distresses me, for as 
my husband and I are to them as parents, 
we are responsible for the sins that they 
may commit. Is it not so, father?” 

“Certainly; since you fill the responsible 
situation of those who ought to watch over 
their souls. The shepherd is answerable 
for his flock.” 

“ Alas, my father, what shall Ido? Oh 
have pity upon me,” said the poor woman, 
in tears. 

“ Be not disconsolate; a convent would 
be the most proper place for them.” 

“Qh, father, we are too poor to pay for 
them. Pray relieve me from this distres- 
sing situation.” 

“ Have they no relations, here?” 
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“T do not think so, father. Their mo- 
ther, who died in Siberia, instructed my 
husband to bring them to Paris. They 
are alone with me at present, as my hus- 
band has gone to Chartres on business of 
importance.” 

“Your husband is not in Paris,” said 
the voice, after a few moments’ silence. 
“ Listen. Each moment lost, is to those 
poor girls, a fresh step into the path of 
perdition. Even at this moment, the hand 
of God might be stretched out to them, 
for He alone knows the hour of their 
death. Dying in their present state, they 
would, without doubt, be lost to all eter- 
nity. Then, even to-day, they must open 
their eyes to divine truth. ‘o-day they 
must enter a convent. Such is your duty, 
and such will be your desire.” 

“ Ah yes, my father; but as I told you, 
I am too poor.’ 

“TI know that you neither lack in zeal 
nor in faith. I know a convent in which 
the young girls will be instructed, as it is 
meet they should. The price will be di- 
minished on account of their poverty, but 
small though the sum be, it must be paid. 
I will take a little from the funds I have 
for charitable purposes, and will implore 
the benevolence of several religious per- 
sons that I know, to make up the rest, and 
thereby ensure their reception into the 
convent.” 

“Ah, my father; you are my saviour, 
and that of my children.” 

“But from the interest which I take in 
their spiritual welfare, and in order to 
render these measures efficacious, I must, 
in consideration of the assistance which 
I give, put several conditions thereupon.” 

“Tell me them, my father. They will 
be gratefully accepted. Your commands 
are all in all to me.” 

“ First, you will confide the children to 
my governess, who will take them this 
morning to a convent.” 

“ Ah! my father, it is impossible.” 

“ Impossible! why is it impossible?” 

“In the absence of my husband I cannot 
take such a step. I must consult him 
first.” 

“More than not consulting him, this 
must be done in his absence.” 

“How, my father? Can they not re- 
main where they are till my husband’s 
return?” 

“For two reasons they cannot. First, 
in his hardened impiety, he would oppose 
your wise and holy resolution; and, se- 
condly, because it is necessary that the 
young girls should break off all connection 
with your husband, and that he should be 
ignorant of their place of retreat.” 

“But, my father,” said Madame Bau- 
doin, in grief and hesitation, “ the children 
were confided to the care of my husband, 
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and to dispose of them without his know- 
ledge, would—” 

“You are responsible for the sins that 
they commit, are you not?” interrupted 
the voice. “Is it not for your spiritual 
welfare and theirs that I offer to put them 
into a convent. Choose for yourself.” 

“Oh! my father, I implore your coun- 
sel Am I doing right in acting so with- 
out the consent of my husband?” 

“Doing right. It is a sacred duty that 
you are performing in rescuing those un- 
fortunate girls from the imminent danger 
of their present position. It is your duty, 
either with or against the will of your hus- 
band, to save these unfortunate creatures 
from a conflagration—not from one that 
burns the body, but from one that con- 
sumes the soul even to eternity.” 

“But, my father,” said Madame Bau- 
doin, trembling, “when my husband re- 
turns, and asks where the children are, I 
will then be obliged to tell a lie.” 

“Silence is not lying. You shall tell 
him that you cannot answer his questions.” 

“My husband, father, is the best of men, 
but such an answer, would make him, in his 
rage, forget himself.” 

“ And though his rage,” said the voice, 
with indignation, “could be a hundred 
times more terrible, it is your duty to 
brave it—to glorify yourself by subduing 
it to such a holy cause. Do you think 
that a crown of glory is so easily obtained? 
Do you think that the sinner who wishes 
to reach the Lord, cares about the thorns 
and brambles that he meets in his path.” 

“Pardon me, my father,” said Madame 
Baudoin, in anguish. ‘“ Allow me to ask 
one more question. Alas, if you do not 
guide me, who will do so. en Mar- 
shal Simon arrives, he will demand his 
children from my husband. What answer 
will he be able to make to their father.” 

“When Marshal Simon arrives, inform 
me, and I shall then give you advice; for 
the rights of a father are only sacred when 
they ure used for the benefit of his chil- 
dren. Before him is the Lord, who claims 
a superiority, and whom we ought to serve 
first. Reflect, then, well. In accepting 
that which I propose, those young girls 
will be saved—they will be out of your 
Soe, will be brought up ina holy 
dwelling, as become the daughters of a 
marshal of France, so that when their tather 
arrives, should he be worthy of receiving 
them, he will find them pious girls, in- 
structed in all that is good and holy. De- 
cide.” 

“ May the Lord’s will be done,” said the 
poor woman, trembling, “ whatever hap- 
pens to me, I will perform my duty asa 
christian.” 

“ You will then engage to remain silent 
to the questions that your husband may 


put to you respecting the daughters of 
General Simon?” 

“Yes, my father,” said Madame Bau- 
doin, with a feeble voice. 

“In an hour, I shall write to my gover- 
ness, who will conduct the young girls to 
the convent.” 

Madame Baudoin rose. The church 
was no longer deserted. Crowds, attracted 
by the pomp of the funeral that the bea- 
dle had spoken of, rushed into the church, 
and it was with much trouble that the 
good old woman gained the door. 

What a contrast was there between that 
funeral, and the one which she had wit- 
nessed a short time ago. The numerous 
clergy of the parish advanced magisteri- 
ally to meet the bier; the beadle, with 
halbert in hand, strutted forward with an 
important air; music burst forth in solemn 
tones, while the splendid silver mountings 
of the coffin, glittered in the dazzling hght 
of a thousand tapers. 

In spite of the good woman’s meekness 
and simplicity, she could not help feeling 
mortified to see the difference that existed 
in the reception of the departed rich, to 
that of the poor, even at the door of the house 
of God. If there be anything ‘in equa- 
lity, it surely should exist before death 
and eternity. 

This spectacle added to the grief of 
Madame Baudoin, who made all haste to 
the Rue Brise Miche, in order to conduct 
the orphans to the governess who was to 
take them to the convent of St. Mary, 
situated at a short distance from the asy- 
lum of Dr. Baleinier. 

CHAPTER XIV.—MONSIEUR AND RABAT JOIE. 

As Madame Baudoin reached the Rue 
Brise- Miche, a man out of breath came 
up to her, stating that the Abbé Dubois 
had forgotten to tell her something of 
great importance, and therefore wished 
her to come back. ’ 

At that moment a carriage stop at 
her door, and a stout woman, clothed in 
black, and accompanied by a lap-dog, des- 
cended. 

Father Lorrain, the dyer, appeared, his 
arms of a splendid yellow colour. The 
sight of this personage irritated the dog, 
for as the dyer thrust his hand to the bot- 
tom of the door to unbolt it, the cur bark- 
ed furiously, and ended by biting his fin- 

r. 


“O bless me!” said the fat woman, whom 
the reader will recognise as Madame Gri- 
vois. “I hope there is nothing poisonous 
in the dye on your hand, for my dog is so 
delicate!” 

“Madame,” said the dyer, little pleased 
with this strange apology, “if you did not 
belong to the sex that commends respect 
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I would take that ugly cur by the tail, and 
in less than a minute change its colour in- 
to a bright orange.” 

“Dye my dog!’ cried Madame Grivois, 
in a rage, at the same time taking it up in 
her arms. “ Where does Madame Bau- 
doin live?” 

“On the fourth floor,” said the dyer, 
entering his shop, and smiling at the idea 
of the reception that the lap-dog might 
receive from Rabat-joie. 

Madame Grivois, after some difficulty, 
reached the humble apartment in which 
were the orphans and the Mayeux. She 
rested 3 moment at the dvor, knocked, 
entered, and asked for Madame Frangoise 
Baudoin. 

“She is not at home, Madame,” said the 
Mayeux, timidly. 

“ Then I will wails till she returns, for I 
wish to speak to her on business of impor- 
tance.” Saying this, she seated herself in 
the arm-chair, and placed Monsieur care- 
fully upon the floor. A deep, hollow 
sound was heard, which startled Madame 
Grivois, and caused Monsieur to yelp with 
fright. 

“ How, you have a dog here!” cried Ma- 
dame Grivois, lifting tp Monsieur, and 
clasping him in her arms. 

Rabat-joie, as if in answer to the ques- 
tion, rose from behind the chair where he 
had been sleeping, and opening his mouth 
stretched himself to his full extent. 

At the sight of his two rows of powerful 
teeth, Madame Grivois screamed. Rabat- 
joie turned its back upon her and Monsieur, 
went up to Rose and Blanche, lay down at 
their feet, and looked at the orphans as if 
some danger were about to threaten them. 

“Put that huge dog out,” said Madame 
Grivois, in an imperious tone; “he may 
hurt mine; perhaps worry it.” — 

“Do not be uneasy, Madame,” said Rose. 
“ Rabat-joie never hurts any one when 
he is not touched.” 

“Tt matters not,” said Madame Grivois, 
“a misfortune might soon take place. 
The sight of such a frightful animal is 
enough to make one tremble. I tell you to 
put the dog out.” 

A personage at this momnnt entered. 
who relieved the young girls from the em- 
barrassing position in which they were 
placed. This was a commissary, who, 
holding a letter in his hand, said, ‘A wor- 
thy man, who is the husband of the woman 
who keeps this house, gave me this letter, 
which is in haste.” 

“A letter from Dagobert,” cried Rose 
and Blanche, with an expression of joy in 
their countenances. “He has then re- 
turned.” 

*T do not know whether that honest 
man’s name is Dagobert, or not; but he is 
an old trooper with grey moustaches.” 
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“Oh, yes; it is he,” cried Rose. “Give 
me the letter.” 

Madame Grivois was thunderstruck, for 
she knew that Dagobert had been induced 
to leave Paris, in order that the Abbé 
might use, with more success, his influence 
upon Madame Baudoin. Up to that moment 
everything had gone on well, but the sud- 
den appearance of Dagobert spoiled all. 

“QO, what a misfortune,” exclaimed 
after she had read the letter. “Yesterday, 
when Dagobert was half-way to Chartres, 
he discovered that he had lost his purse. 
He could not, therefore, continue his jour- 
ney, but has returned, and is row waiting 
at the coach-office till his wife brings him 
money to pay his fare.” 

“And nothing in the house,” said 
Blanche, in despair. “O, what shall we 
do?” 


At these words 4 ray of hope beamed in 
the eye of Madame Grivois, which was soon 
extinguished by the words of the Mayeux. 

“Do not be uneasy, Mademoiselle,” said 
the affectionate girl. ‘The pawnbroker’s 
is not far from here. I will get money 
upon these things; and I will be with Da- 
gobert in less than half an hour.” 

“Ah, my dear Mayeux,” said Rose, 
“how good youare. Take this letter with 
you; the address is — it.” 

“Thank you, Mademoiselle,” said the 
Mayeux; then she added, addressing the 
commissary, “Please return to the person 
who sent you, and tell him that I will be 
at the office immediately.” 

“ Cursed humpback,” said Madame Gri- 
vois, to herself, * she thinks of everything. 
Whatcan be done. These girls will not come 
with me before the arrival of the soldier’s 
wife” 

“Do not be uneasy, Mademoiselle,” said 
the commissary, “I will go and tell the 
honest man, that you will shortly relieve 
him.” 

Whilst the Mayeux was tying up her 
bundle, Madame Grivois seemed lost in 
reflection. Suddenly she started—her 
countenance became dark and irritated. 
She then rose, holding Monsieur under 
her arm, and said to the Ph sag girls: 

“Since Madame Baudoin does not - 
pear to come, I will go and pay a frien 
visit. Be so kind as totell the good wo- 
man that I will be back in a few mi- 
nutes.” 


(To be continued. ) 





Tom Thumb and his Equipage. — This 
extraordinary dwarf, who some months 
since was fully described in the Mirror 
with his carriage, pair of Dey and foot- 
man, were lately weighed at Sparkbrook 
Gate, near Birmingham, and found to 
weigh 7 cwt. 2 qrs. and 4 lbs. 
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Rebietv. 

An Epic Poem in honour of the Students of 
University College, London. By R. M. 
Blamey. 

Poetry, in all ages and in all countries, is 
cultivated as the higher order of art. It 
has been made the vehicle to convey des- 
criptions of the human passions which 
elevate or degrade human nature. From 
Homer to Dr. Blamey we have had deline- 
ators of events in the history of nations, as 
well as the passions of individual feeling. 
Amongst those who have written with 
poetic fervour, the greater number consists 
of bards who have loved, not wisely but 
too well. The bashful youth rendered sen- 
timental by the first blush of passion, in- 
scribes the name of his mistress on the 
bark of trees, seats, &e.; wanders in soli- 
tude, and imagines an ideal being in every 
lovely form; he stains spotless paper with, 
“Oh known the earliest and esteemed the most,” 
or some such strain. It is impossible for 
him to write; prose the feelings with which 
he is agitated are so intense that poetry, 
and poetry alone, can satisfy thoughts that 
burn for utterance. Such minds consider 
descriptive poetry as containing nothing 
akin to the enthusiastic “Italy,” by Ro- 
gers, would be treated with indifference, 
and Ovid, Moore, and Byron, read with 
avidity, because in these authors he disco- 
vers kindred feelings blended with poetic 
fire. Time, however, softens down these 
intense feelings —an acquaintance with life, 
and a knowledge of human nature, de- 
creases this morbid taste, and the poetical 
temperament, if it continue, will deluge the 
town with “ prose run mad.” An attempt 
is made in every field, and an imaginary 
Elysium is discovered. We scarcely know 
whether the author of the work before us 
will become an immortal, but true it is that 
he has attempted “undying fame” in the 
epic now under notice. It is seldom that 
we find learned M.D.’s writing anj thing 
but prescriptions in bad Latin, or attending 
to the composition of some work that will 
add to their practice, such as, “ A Treatise 
on Indigestion,” or “An Introduction to the 
Practice of Midwifery,” or “ The Surgical 
Anatomy of Perineaum,” or “A Manual 
for Apothecaries Hall,” and the “College 
of Surgeons,” or “Consumption Curable,” 
or a thousand other diseases to which 
pathology is applicable; and therefore it is 
indeed a novelty to perceive a physician, 
and an “extraordinary member” of learned 
societies, endeavouring to astonish the 
world by his lucubrations. This work the 
author denominates a “heroic poem,” 
after Homer! It is our opinion that Dr. 
Blamey has won great honour by contend- 
ing’ for laurels against so illustrious an 
author as our ancient poet. With regard 


to the prose part of the book we shall 
leave our readers to judge of its merits. 
But we must point attention to the modest 
of the learned gentleman who thus fends 
against our criticism. He says, in p. 6, 
“T have exposed myself unprotectedly to 
the shafts of criticism by inconsiderately 
allowing the interference of other subjects 
(anatomical, of course) seriously to divert 
my attention.” Now, we are not ill-natured 
reviewers, and this plea shall be attended 
to. We believe, then, that no one has 
ever discovered in Homer such beautiful 
sentences as the following. After thanking 
the “ gentlemanly students!” of his college, 
he proceeds to say .— 


“That as we progress in learning and in 
experience, the bonds of friendship, which 
have hitherto mutually subsisted between 
us, may still be more firmly united; and 
that, with increasing years, and increased 
acquaintance, they may augment in 
strength, till an indissoluble union be 
formed; and the few separate links in the 
great chain of our affection concatenated, 
present one grand—unyielding —and irre- 
frangible barrier to our enemies and rivals.” 


This is grandilequent, and exhibits the 
learned doctor as a competent hand at 
composition. 

We now arrive at the epic itself, and 
here we pause to take an inspiration, for 
our admiration of the poetry has almost 
rendered us breathless. He thus immor- 
talises the “careworn student,” rendered 
so, if we are to believe Dr. B., by intense 
study, and heart-breaking anxiety to pass 
his examinations, and not by half-and-half 
or billiards. 


** Hail rural sports! whose charming fétes invite 
From Alma Mater’s academic pale, 
To court in healthful pastimes fresh delight, 
The careworn student, 
Who would not inhale 
The balmy sweets the cricket ground affords, 
And gladly alternate the pleasing task, 
Imposed by College-life, and certain Boards, 
For manly games and exercise, I ask ? 
Or who of Aisculapius’ noble sons, 
in Learning’s mystic lab’rinths deeply read, 
Immured in cloistered solitude like nuns, 
Would rather climb Fame’s thorny steep, than 
tread 
More wise, who to her laws unerring yield, 
And incense offer up—with vig’rous blows, 
Well aim’d—in famous Copenhagen Field.’’ 


In this extract the reader will perceive 
the author has blended the game of cricket 
with certain dreaded boards, which, we 
think, is a novelty not to be found in any 
other writer. The following is written on 
Jeffery and Cornwall, and it is admirable; 
we know of no eulogium, ancient or mo- 
dern, that can be compared with the out- 
pouring of a mighty spirit. 

“ Jeffery! my friend, and countryman, in thee 


Cornubia well may hail a fav’rite son ; 
Land of an ancient people! great, and free, 
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Land of true Britons ! and more famous—none— 
Oh! welcome to thy shores thy own—thy own 
Ilustrious born, of Galen’s valiant race, 
Who ’round the arena hast lustre thrown, 
At home—nobility cf soul, and grace.” 
The author then hurls defiance at the 
students of King’s College. 
«¢ Whenever they have met us in the field 
Of honest emulation. Like the rose 
By thorns surrounded, we will also shield 
Against the darts of loathsome Calumny, 
And his contaminating touch, our meed 
So nobly earn’d. While we in amity 
Unite, and in a virtuous course proceed, 
Our unstain'd honour nothing can affect— 
Our reputation brighter still will glow ; 
And while our interest we thus protect, 
Fortune on us more favours will bestow.” 
“ Our eldest daughter, well Lord Brougham said, 
May envy our position, and our name ; 
But should she in our footsteps think to tread, 
With stilts and awkward gait, she may tie same 
Achieve ; yet if precocious Miss be wise, 
And her parent would equal in knowledge, 
A “sine qua non” she will find the demise 
Of her mother—University College. 
Besides, were she well disciplin’d and true, 
Or to these claims had any just pretension, 
Before presuming once on her ** debut ”— 
Maternal duty here elicits mention 
A point of etiquette ; in courtesy 
To us her fountain-head, as all perceive, 
This maiden movement well should guarded be, 
And likewise sanctioned by—her mother’s leave! 


There we respire again, but our admira- 
tion of the genius of the writer remains, 
and ever will, while rhyme and reason 
rules the world of letters. Our author's 
prose and poetry abound in beauties of no 
common order, and when we point to Ho- 
mer as somewhat inferior to Dr. Blamey in 
heroic verse, we may also declare that 
Lords Jeffery and Brougham must yield 
the laurel to our auther in the graver fields 
of prose, which the following short sen- 
tence from an address to the professors of 
University College will sufficiently prove: 


“T have likewise been urged to this 
appeal of gratitude, in obedience to the 
repeated demands made on me from all 
parties, by the gentlemen whom you have 
placed under so many important obligations, 
in your didactic capacity, of imparting the 
solid and valuable information, comprised 
in the curriculum of lectures, which have 
been delivered with so much unwearied 
zeal and assiduity, throughout the various 
academical campaigns they have served 
under the illustrious banners of such noble, 
eminent, and distinguished teachers; and 
they trust that their repeated struggles to 
ensure your confidence and esteem, have 
not passed unnoticed by you, inasmuch as 
the success which has invariably attended 
their endeavours, both here, and at the 
local metropolitan competitions for honours, 
affords an undeniable evidence that your 
labour, and their industry—have not been 
bestowed in vain.” 


We assure our readers that we have se- 
lected the very best portions of the work; 
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some critics are in the habit of quoting 
the little slips which happen to the best of 
writers, but this is a course we deprecate. 
In leaving our learned M_D., we desire to 
impress on his mind the necessity of writing 
more frequently; he will then encourage the 
art of printing, and afford much satisfaction 
to buttermen and trunkmakers. 





The Catherer, 


Iron Bridge for the Neva.—Messrs. Bury, 
Curtes, and Kennedy, engineers, of Liver- 
pool, are constructing an iron bridge, by 
order of the emperor of Russia, which is to 
cross the Neva, at St. Petersburgh. The 
extreme length of the bridge will be no 
less than 1,078 feet. The weight of iron 
alone will be nearly 8,000 tons, independent 
of the lamps and superb balustrades with 
which it is the emperor’s intention to adorn 
it, and which together will probably weigh 
from 1,000 to 2,000 tons more. The weight 
of iron will thus exceed by nearly five-fold 
that consumed in the erection of the Menai 
Bridge. The cost of the iron alone will be 
upwards of £100,000. 

Jones not an Uncommon Name.—It is a 
well-attested fact, that about forty years 
since the Monmouth and Brecon militia 
contained no less than thirty-six John: 
Jones's, 

German Booksellers.—The booksellers of 
Frankfort and Stuttgardt have assembled 
at Heidelberg, for the purpose of conferring 
as to the measures to be adopted for freeing 
themselves from the sort of sovereignty 
exercised by the booksellers of Leipsic 
over the publishing trade of Germany. 
They intend, it is said, to select Frankfort 
or Stuttgardt as the central depét for their 
publications; and to have in both towns 
commission-houses where the trade can 
immediately supply themselves. 

Toads.— About four years ago I brought 
from Jersey a large toad, which I keep in 
a small frame. It is very fond of insects, 
and one day this summer one of my ser- 
vants gave it about fifty of the small brown 
beetles which are to be found on the yel- 
low briar. It rarely, if ever, strikes at an 
object with its tongue, unless it be moving, 
and seems to project its tongue about an 
inch or an inch and a half. A few days 
since, seeing some wasps eating some fruit 
lying on the ground, I fetched the toad, and 
placed him near them. He soon caught 
sight of them, and ate several, and they 
seemed not to have the power of stinging 
him. The largest insect I ever saw him 

eat was a cockchafer. Toads seem par- 
ticularly fond of woodlice, an4+ I have in- 
duced a small English toad to eat a white 
butterfly; in this case it had to make use 
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of its claws to push the wings into its 
mouth. I have noticed this small toad 
keep its mouth open for some time after 
having eaten some wasps, and almost 
thought that they had contrived to sting 
him, but he was soon able to-eat another 
wasp, and afterwards appeared none the 
worse.—Gardeners’ Chronicle. 

The Wandering Jew Anathematized.— 
Dusseldorf, October 26.—The only piece of 
news that we have here is, that in all the 
three Roman Catholic churches an anathe- 
ma has been pronounced against the Wan- 
dering Jew, and the pastors of those 
churches have delivered to the censors, and, 
for our days, a very significant,remonstrance 

inst the reprinting of the Wandering 
ew in the journals published under the 
title of Ernst and Scherz. This journal, in 
considerations on the part of the publisher, 
which could not be overcome, has been 
obliged: to defer the continuation of this 
amusing article. — Hamburgh Paper, No- 
vember 3. 

Taglioni on her Travels.—The Revue de 
Paris announces that Taglioni has signed 
an agreement with a speculator from New 
York, Mr. Trenk—by which she engages 
to accompany him to America, and play at 
all the States, and inall the theatres which 
he shall appoint. Mr. Trenk is to pay all 
travelling and other expenses, and share 
the produce with Mdlle. Taglioni — gua- 
ranteeing to her only a minimum benefit of 
5,000, ms great is the desire to see the 
Taglioni» beyond the Atlantic, that the 
American is thought to have made an ex- 
cellent bargain. 

Aristocratical Dramatic Performance.— 
The Augsburgh Gazette states that, on the 
4th ult., Donizetti’s opera of Lucrezia 
Borgia was performed at the Rossini thea- 
tre of Leghorn — Prince Charles Ponia- 
towski playing the part of the Duke of 
Ferrara, the Princess Eliza Poniatowski 
that of Lucrezia, and Signora Corinna 
Nanni, by birth Corinna Luigi, that of 
Matteo Orsini. The chorusses were com- 
posed of persons in the highest ranks of 
society. 

A Royal Purse—Letters from Paris 
inform us that Louis Philippe brought six 
millions of franes over with him to Eng» 
land. 

The late Carl Maria V. Weber.—At the 
recent reinterment, at Dresden, of the 
immortal composer of “Der Freyschutz,” 
above a thousand persons of the highest 
distinction joined the funeral cortége. 
Cherubini’s “ Requiem” was pe: formed on 
the occasion, whose name, with those of 
Jornelli and Mozart, was placed in an urn, 
to be decided by lot. which of the three 
= “requiems ” was to be perform- 
ed. 


A Good Day's Work.—General Tom 
Thumb visited Doncaster for a day about 
a week since, where he held three “levees,” 
and pocketed £53 for admission, and £7 
for books. 

Quick Work.—A_ young Lincoln gentle- 
man, a noted shot, left Boulogne-sur-Mer 
one morning last week, and in less than 
twenty-seven hours killed 54 brace of birds, 
and travelled a distance of nearly 300 
miles. So much for steam! 

Industry of Bees—The postmaster at 
Evanton had three hives in his garden this 
season. Each hive cast twice, and produc- 
ed 275lb. of virgin honey. One of the 
casts weighed 68lb. of honey, and sold for 
10d. per Ib., realizing £2 16s. 8d., giving 
daily income to the owner of 9d. per day 
for seventy-five days, being the exact 
number of days from the time it cast until 
taken down. 


Mrs. Honey Siddons died lately in Lon- 
don; she was the daughter of Mr. Murray, 
formerly a much esteemed actor at Covent- 
garden Theatre. As the lessee, and for 
many years principal actress, at the Edin- 
burgh Theatre, she was well known and 
much esteemed. In her youth, as Miss 
Murray, she was greatly admired in Lon- 
don; and when her portrait was published, 
the following lines were deemed no inap- 
propriate accompaniment :— 

“ Graceful in action, and in thought refined, 

The looks of heaven, and heaven-adorned mind.” 

Campbell the Poet—We are happy to 
learn that the late lamented poet, Thomas 
Campbell, left among his papers a memoir 
of his own life, a number of letters, and 
some unpublished pieces of poetry. They 
are now in the possession of Dr. William 
Beattie. The early letters of this poet, 
written after the publication of the “ Plea- 
sures of Hope,” recording his impressions 
of Germany, his account of the battle of 
Hohendinden, and other scenes of war and 
tumult which he chanced to witness in his 
youthful rambles, would be particularly 
valuable.—JInverness Courier. 


Sons of Poets—Mr. James Hogg, the 
only son of the Ettrick Shepherd, was to 
sail last Monday for India, as the sons of 
Burns, and the sons of Allan Cunningham, 
have done before him. Mr. Hogg has 
been appointed to a situation in the 
bank of Bombay. The only surviving son - 
of Sir Walter Scott is now doing duty 
with his regiment in Madras. Howstrange 
the destinies of nature!—Milton’s grand- 
son was parish-clerk of Madras. when 
Addison’s elder brother was governor of 
that settlement. 
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